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looking forward to happiness, and they were always
looking backward to justice, Bentham had expressed a
pious ambition to be roused from his grave in a hundred
years' time in order that he might see the wondrous
progress towards universal happiness that the world
would inevitably have made ; but the theorists of the
new democracy would probably have expressed a pre-
ference for being born before their time, for a miraculous
translation not to the triumph of civilization, but to the
blessed ages ere that tragedy began.
The disillusion caused by the limited nature of the
Great Reform Bill, and by its unfortunate sequel, the
harsh Poor Law of 1834, brought about a violent reaction
against Parliamentary methods. The left wing moved
to revolutionary Trade Unionism ; Robert Owen was
in that movement, but scarcely of it. He was anti-
Parliamentary, but he never accepted the creed of the
class war, which now began to find violent expression.
Consequently he was in constant strife with the more
fiery leaders, and the failure of the Grand National
Consolidated Trades Union was partly due to the dissen-
sions between Owen and the ' class-conscious ' agitators.
Owen still held that the national unity was a real one,
and could be permanently guaranteed by the acceptance
of co-operation, while his confederates based their con-
structive Syndicalism on a previous destruction of the
State. There lived brave men before Agamemnon ; and
the class war, founded on an economic interpretation of
history, was planned and discussed in England long
before the codifying capacities of Karl Marx had worked
out the theory with a wealth of detail and made straight
the way for the first International. What is most
relevant to our purpose in a discussion of political theory
is to realize the implications of the class war.
Ever since the age of the Tudors national unity had